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ing from India and New Spain." And again, on
August 9th, "It is confirmed that Drake the pirate and
his fleet are at sea ... he has actually taken an island
from the King of Spain and held up some fishing-boats
off Terra Nova" (Newfoundland).
Here we see the magic and glamour of a name.
About this time, so effectually had that remarkable man
impressed himself upon the Spanish psychology that
every successful privateer and corsair from England had
his deeds credited to "El Draque." Drake, moreover,
possessed one of the few English names which a Span-
iard could pronounce.
The rumour, however wild in detail, was true in the
main. Leaving to quieter hands his parliamentary duties
at Westminster, the restless admiral found his work was
not yet done. For once the reluctance of Elizabeth had
been overcome by the inescapable facts of the situation
in Spain. Sir Philip Sidney supported the scheme with
money and influence. The Queen supplied part of the
money, but the adventure was to be carried out as a
piratical enterprise. If they failed they would be dis-
avowed.
Nothing could have pleased Drake better. He col-
lected his squadron of twenty-five vessels at Plymouth,
and one Walter Biggs has left us an inventory of the
personnel. The great family names of England are
here. Sir Francis was in command. There is reason
to suppose that Sir Philip, that very perfect gentle
knight, was eager to assume the direction of this cruise.
Drake had no such intention. He and Sidney were not
the men to get on. Drake was scarcely of the tempera-
ment or the age to serve under any living commander.
Standing rigging, say the seamen, makes poor running
gear. Elizabeth recalled her favourite and he was re-
served to give us that celebrated example of Christian
fortitude and selfless courtesy on the futile field of